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imaginary biography of his victim. Ker, Housman asserted,
being determined to teach English, had begun by learning to
speak and write it: 'And I must say that he learnt it very well;
in fact, if I could speak and write Latin as well as Ker speaks
and writes English, I should hang myself in despair of ever
finding on earth a sufficiently appreciative audience.3
The world knew little of Housman in those days, and we felt
a possessive pride in him. We knew (when most people did not),
The lads in their hundreds3:
The lads in their hundreds to Ludlow come in for the fair,
There's men from the barn and the forge and the mill and
the fold,
The lads for the girls and the lads for the liquor are there,
And there with the rest are the lads that will never be old.
There's chaps from the town and the field and the till and the
cart,
And many to count are the stalwart, and many the brave,
And many the handsome of face and the handsome of heart,
And few that will carry their looks or their truth to the
grave.
I wish one could know them, I wish there were tokens to tell
The fortunate fellows that now you can never discern;
And then one could talk with them friendly and wish them
farewell,
And watch them depart on theway that they willnot return.
But now you may stare as you like and there's nothing to scan;
And brushing your elbow unguessed-at and not to be told
They carry back bright to the coiner the mintage of man,
The lads that will die in their glory and never be old.
To the same number of the College magazine to which Hous-
man contributed The Parallelogram, the editor, Gerald Gould,
contributed his Ballad of the B.A. Classes. The Shropshire Lad
is supposed to speak in his character of Professor of Latin:
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